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Hearings Cancelled, POAU 
Takes Testimony to People 


Outright abandonment of a Senate subcommittee’s planned hearings on 
religious liberty was announced a few days after an earlier announcement 
(Church and State, October) that the hearings were merely being “post- 
poned” to allow further ‘‘study” by subcommittee members before proceed- 
ing. Accordingly, POAU Executive Director Glenn L. Archer, who had pre- 


pared a detailed statement for oral 
presentation at the subcommittee’s in- 
vitation, has authorized publication of 
the statement in pamphlet form un- 
der the title, Without Fear or Favor. 
The pamphlet will be off the press 
shortly and copies may be obtained 
from POAU’s Washington office at 
10c each. A foreword observes: 


“.. Although no adequate expla- 
nation of the abrupt change in plans 
was Offered [by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights], the 
press reported it as an open secret 
that a major factor in the cancella- 
tion was fear—the fear of some po- 
litical leaders that they might get 
involved in a controversy with ‘sec- 
tarian’ overtones, the fear of some 
church or lay groups that testimony 
might reveal them in an unfavorable 
light, the fear of some thinkers that 
the public is not capable of facing 
up to the real challenges presented 
by American church-state relations to- 
day. 

“POAU Executive Director Glenn 
L. Archer had been one of the lead- 
ing spokesmen invited to testify. 
When the last-minute ‘postponement’ 
was announced, he pleaded with Sen- 
ators Hennings, Langer and O’Ma- 
honey of the subcommittee to refuse 
to allow ‘the vital subject of religious 
freedom to be shunted aside’ as an 
issue ‘not . . . to be frankly discussed 
in this free country of ours,’ and to 
‘let the investigation proceed without 
fear or favor.’ Because of the sub- 
committee’s failure to heed this plea, 
the text of the statement prepared by 
Archer for presentation at the hear- 
ings is herewith printed so that the 
people shall not be denied their op- 








portunity to discuss the issues.” 

The issues will also be discussed at 
a special series of POAU meetings in 
various parts of the country, featur- 
ing addresses by Archer, Paul Blan- 
shard and other speakers. 

The abandonment of the hearings 
was also attacked by Dr. Ray Gib- 
bons, executive secretary of the Coun- 
cil on Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, who 
termed the action “shocking.” The 
earlier “postponement” had been 
criticized by Dr. Israel Goldstein, 
president of the American Jewish 
Congress; Charles Smith, president 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Atheism; and Brig- 
adier General (Ret.) Herbert C. 
Holdridge, vice-presidential nominee 
of the National Prohibition Party. 
The Washington Post and Times- 
Herald, on the other hand, had al- 
ready intoned its editorial “Amen” 
to the “postponement,” and The 
Christian Century said it was “glad 
the Senate subcommittee came 
around to this opinion before it was 
too late’ so that the subcommittee’s 
general civil rights inquiry would not 
come to grief with “a subject on 
which Protestants and Catholics hold 
such conflicting views” and with 
which the nation’s courts could more 
appropriately deal. Dr. Robert E. Van 
Deusen, Washington secretary of the 
National Lutheran Council, said in 
a memorandum to Lutheran editors 
that many Protestant leaders had 
questioned the advisability of the 
hearings on the ground that one week 
would be inadequate for sound con- 
sideration and newspapers would sen- 





sationalize the religious conflict. 
Later, Congress Weekly, organ of the 
American Jewish Congress, chided 
the American Jewish Committee (a 
separate organization) for having 
been among those groups which had 
been “fearful” of the hearings. (On 
October 22, the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith joined pub- 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Article Quotes Replies 
To Rights Questionnaire 


Some of the answers given by Prot- 
estant leaders in reply to questions 
included on the Senate Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights “Question- 
naire on the Religion Clause of the 
First Amendment” (Church and 
State, October), were quoted in the 
October 13 issue of The Christian Ad- 
vocate, official Methodist magazine, 
as follows: 

Ray H. Nichols, president of the 
Methodist Board of Lay Activities 
(answering the question on whether 
the First Amendment prohibits all 
forms of government aid to churches 
or merely bans “preferential treat- 
ment of any particular church’): 
“The prohibition against aid is a 
matter of policy, but in my opinion 
essential for the implementation of 
the constitutional provision men- 
tioned.” (“Others,” the Advocate 
notes, “held that tax exemption of 
church property is a form of govern- 
ment aid—though a legitimate one if 
there is no preferential treatment of 
a particular church.”’) 

Paul Ervin, Charlotte, N. C., at- 
torney and member of the Methodist 
Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions (answering the question on 
whether or not the “free exercise of 
religion protects atheists”): “Of 
course, and I would not have it other- 
wise. If there is to be freedom, it must 
be for all.” (“. . . church leaders’ an- 
swers,” the Advocate states, “were 
overwhelmingly in the affirmative.” ) 

(Continued on page 6) 





Witnesses Appeal School 
Board Ban to High Court 


May public school authorities per- 
mit any religious sects to use school 
property for their meetings? If so, 
must the authorities allow equal ac- 
cess to all religious groups or may 
some sects be admitted while others 
are excluded? These are questions 
raised by Jehovah’s Witnesses in ap- 
pealing to the United States Supreme 
Court for reversal of a West Virginia 
Supreme Court ruling (Church and 
State, May) which the Witnesses be- 
lieve to be discriminatory. The state 
court denied the Witnesses’ request 
for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
Charlestown board of education to 
let them rent a public school audito- 
rium for their convention. 


In his brief filed with the United 
States Supreme Court on behalf of 
the Witnesses, Attorney Hayden C. 
Covington of Brooklyn, N. Y., ar- 
gued: 


@ That Section 1780 of the West 
Virginia Code specifically provides 
that school boards may allow the 
use of school property as a place of 
public assembly by religious groups. 

®@ That local education officials had 
applied “separation of church and 
state” in a discriminatory way 
against the Witnesses while permit- 
ting religious baccalaureate services 
on school property, prayers at school 
assemblies, addresses to the students 
by clergymen of various faiths, and 
religious ceremonies at the opening 
and closing of teachers’ meetings as 
well as many other public meetings 
on school premises. 


® That if the state court decision 
is upheld, “then there is presented 
the question of whether the First 
Amendment prohibits a religious or- 
ganization from making incidental 
use of public property, such as the 
sidewalks, the streets, the parks, and 
public buildings, by preaching or 
holding religious assemblies in com- 
mon with the same use by other 
groups that are not religious.” 


@ That a clear-cut ruling is needed 
on the First Amendment’s applicabil- 
ity to the question of religious func- 
tions in public school buildings. 


A Supreme Court decision on these 
points would have a bearing on many 
local disputes, such as the one which 
arose recently at Highland, Indiana, 
over the erection of a 20-foot cruci- 
fix by the Knights of Columbus in 
Wicker Park with the approval of 
Park Superintendent Stephen Grab- 
ovac. The K. of C. had invited vet- 
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For Main Event 


Dr. Frank H. Yost (above), of POAU’s 
board of trustees, will share the speakers’ 
platform with Dr. Willard E. Goslin, of Pea- 
body College, at POAU’s eighth Constitution 
Hall meeting on January 26, 1956. 





erans’ organizations and boy and girl 
scouts to help dedicate the crucifix 
aS a monument to veterans of all 
wars, but the Rev. Allan Rice 2d of 
the Greater Hammond Ministerial As- 
sociation, backed by rabbis and East- 
ern Orthodox clergymen, protested the 
action as an infringement of church- 
state separation and threatened court 
action. Superintendent Grabovac as- 
serted that any religious group, re- 
gardless of faith, would be allowed 
to erect a religious monument in the 
park if it applied for permission as 
had the Knights of Columbus. 


+ 


Says ‘Rest’ Law Would 
End Sunday-Law Muddle 


Commenting on faltering moves 
made recently by Maryland legal au- 
thorities to enforce the state’s Sun- 
day laws at the behest of an automo- 
bile salesmen’s union, Dr. Alvin W. 
Johnson, secretary of the (Seventh- 
day Adventist) Religious Liberty As- 
sociation, Takoma Park, observed: 


“Enforcement of Sunday blue laws 
is not the answer to this problem. 
Where there is a genuine desire to 
provide the working man with a day 
of rest each week—to which he is cer- 
tainly entitled—or to have places of 
business closed one day a week, sev- 
eral states have adopted a one-day- 
of-rest-in-seven law. Such legislation 





protects labor and eliminates undue 
competition. It avoids arbitrary and 
discriminatory classification [of busi- 
nesses] . . . and is in harmony with 
the guarantees of the American Con- 
stitution and its Bill of Rights.” 


Dr. Johnson pointed out that con- 
sistent enforcement of Sunday laws 
dating back to 1723 would cause 
“confusion confounded,” for the same 
legislation also forbade “gaming, fish- 
ing, fowling, hunting,” as well as 
“any bodily labor on the Lord’s day, 
commonly called Sunday.” Later, the 
Prince Georges County grand jury 
urged county delegates to the Gen- 
eral Assembly to review the state’s 
“blue laws,” and stated that “strict 
compliance” would put “reputable 
firms” out of business. Prince Georges 
County State’s Attorney Blair H. 
Smith announced that he was drop- 
ping prosecution of one of the firms, 
the Lustine-Nicholson Motor Com- 
pany of Hyattsville. 

A bid for national consideration of 
the problem was made in the October 
10 issue of The Sabbath Recorder, 
published weekly by the Seventh Day 
Baptists at Plainfield, N. J. An article 
by George A. Main, written before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights called off its announced 
hearings on the First Amendment’s re- 
ligious freedom guarantees, called the 
investigation “an opportunity . . . to 
expose the intolerance and unconstitu- 
tionality of the Sunday laws that dis- 
grace the statutes of most of our states 
and municipalities. . . .” The Lord’s 
Day Alliance of the United States (a 
pro-enforcement group), on the other 
hand, has launched a nation-wide sur- 
vey of Sunday laws with a question- 
naire sent to the attorney general of 
each state. 
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MEWS From Far and Near | 


@ “The guarantee of faith lies in liberty,” declared the prominent Argen- 
tine newspaper, La Razon, of Buenos Aires, in a recent editorial which urged 
the interim Lonardi government not to restore public school religious instruc- 
tion. The truly religious, La Razon held, “do not need the support of the 
State to win the souls of people and to be strong with the strength of the 
spirit.” It recalled that Peron himself had introduced state-supported reli- 
gious instruction, “without the country having been consulted on so momen- 
tous a change in the educational system,” and that “the same will that had 
introduced this teaching—by a simple decree—again withdrew it.” The same 
stand has been taken by a newly formed parents group, while the Confed- 
eration of River Plate Evangelical Churches has written to acting President 
Lonardi asking him to drop his plan for a concordat with the Vatican. 

@ Theological seminaries—but not schools of divinity attached to 
general universities—have been excluded from benefits of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1950. Rejecting an application of Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary for a low-interest $180,000 dormitory-building loan, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency said it wished to “avoid any 
religious controversy which would tend to destroy or discredit” 
the program. Questioned about a previously approved loan to the 
Ner Israel Rabbinical College in Baltimore, Md., HHFA General 
Counsel Oakley Hunter explained that the agency now believes itself 
to have erred in granting that loan. 


@ Norwegian government-appointed educators need no longer be members 
of the established Lutheran Church under terms of a bill recently passed by 
Parliament. About 300 secondary-school headmasters and teachers college 
directors are affected. Because of the state’s guarantee of the “Christian” 
character of public schools, the new law does not clarify the status of August 
Lange, brother of the Foreign Minister, who is acting director of a teachers 
training institute although not a member of any church. Religious journals 
have been demanding his resignation. 

@ A contempt-of-court citation against the Rev. Loriot Bozorth, 
Jr., of the First Baptist Church in Gloucester City, N. J., has rallied 
many citizens to his support. Superior Court Judge Frank Lloyd of 
Camden took the action against the minister after the latter had 
had a letter published in the weekly “Gloucester City News” crit- 
icizing Judge Lloyd for ordering a November 8 referendum on a 
proposal for legalizing Sunday liquor sales between 4 P.M. and 
midnight. The clergyman’s backers call the judge’s move an attempt 
to suppress free speech. 

@ Another step against non-Catholic proselytization has been taken in 
Colombia by Interior Minister Lucio Pabon Nunez in a circular letter calling 
on provincial governors and other officials to exercise “careful surveillance” 
over evangelical churches whose literature “gives offense to the Roman Pon- 
tiff, the Catholic clergy, the mysteries and practices of our religion . . . [and] 
the national soul. . . .”’ In Bolivia, 3,000 Roman Catholics marched through 
the streets of La Paz on a Sunday shouting, “We don’t want Protestants,” 
and “Bolivia with the Pope,” following an unsuccessful attempt by some 
youths to break up a Protestant meeting held in a theater. And in Spain, 
another Protestant chapel has been closed—this one, Baptist, shut down 
in Elche on October 5 by order of the provincial governor three days after 
it had held its first services for 60 congregants in a new building. 

@ Religious exercises, Bible courses and “religious heritage” 
instruction will make their appearance under new policies announced 
by public school officials at Cuyahoga Falls, O., Irving, Tex., and in 
the state of Florida—unless the plans are blocked by dissenters 
ready and able to sue for their rights in court. “Religious heritage” 
materials have been “integrated” into social studies courses in the 
Indianapolis public schools this term after about a year of exper- 
imentation. 

@ An appeal to the Australian government for tax support of Presbyterian 
schools or grants to parents of children attending them is being considered 
by the church’s committee on educational policy at the behest of the General 
Assembly (of the church) after a meeting in Victoria. The move was made 
because of “skyrocketing” school costs. 
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Guest of Honor 


Paul Blanshard (above), well-known to 
“Church and State” readers, will address 
POAU’s Eighth Annual Banquet in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on January 25, 1956. 





Gift Problem? Send 
Seven-Year Volume 


Many subscribers are ordering 
the seven-year bound volume of 
Church and State (1948 through 
1954, with indexes) not only fo 
themselves but also as gifts to oth- 
ers. The volume, priced at $3.50, 
provides an absorbing review of cru- 
cial events in the recent history of 
religious liberty. To order for your- 
self or others, use the blank below: 


POAU 

1633 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Sirs: 

I am enclosing $ (check or 
money order), for which please send 
the bound volume of Church and 
State as indicated: 

My Name 
Address ' 
City Zone 
State 
Send copies to me. 
Send to: 


(List other names and addresses here; 
indicate if you wish gift card sent.) 
Name : 
Address 
City Zone 
State 


(Attach separate sheet for others.) 








To Speak 





Dr. V. T. Thayer (above), prominent edu- 
cator, author and leader in the Ethical Cul- 
ture movement, will address a daytime ses- 
sion of POAU’s Eighth National Conference 
in Washington, D. C., on January 26, 1956. 





Fake Charges Repeated 
In Catholic Column 


“In Denmark and Greenland .. . 
an American Catholic (or Jew) can- 
not get married. In Saudi Arabia all 
marriages must be performed accord- 
ing to Moslem rites. In Norway 
Catholics must obtain permission 
from a Lutheran pastor and have the 
banns announced in a _ Lutheran 
church before they can get married.” 

The above observations, involving 
a distortion of the facts regarding 
each of the countries mentioned, were 
made by the Rev. Raymond J. Neu- 
feld in the “Question Box’ column 
of The Brooklyn Tablet of Septem- 
ber 17 as part of his reply to a 
reader’s question about Spain. Even 
if his statements had been accurate 
they would still have been irrelevant, 
but the priest-columnist was emulat- 
ing highly-placed prelates as well as 
the advertising writers of the Knights 
of Columbus Religious Information 
Bureau in attempting to whitewash 
Spain by blackening the reputations 
of other countries. Readers of Church 
and State (June, July and Septem- 
ber) are already familiar with the 
technique. 


In the meantime, officials of the 
Knights of Columbus’ Religious In- 
formation Bureau in St. Louis have 
doggedly refused to make any public 
recantation of the errors in their ‘‘An- 
drew Jackson” advertisement which 
has reached millions of readers of 


4 
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national magazines over a period of 
many months. A sulphurous 4-page, 
single-spaced letter was sent last 
month by the Rev. Donald V. Fallon, 
C.M., of the Knights of Columbus’ 
St. Louis bureau to a reader who had 
sought more information with regard 
to the countries discussed in the ad- 
vertisement. That reader has been 
kind enough to send Father Fallon’s 
answer to Church and State, from 
which we learn: 

1. That the Knights of Columbus 
“immediately corrected” the mistaken 
identification of Andrew Johnson as 
“Andrew Jackson” after having it 
called to their attention by Professor 
Cornish. (Although the advertisement 
remained uncorrected as late as its 
August 14 appearance in Parade 
magazine, Father Fallon insists that 
“at least two persons, Cornish and 
Lichtenstein [of Church and State}, 
are not interested in the truth or 
falsity of the central idea contained 
in this ad” and that they should have 
known that “two publications” in 
which the advertisement appeared 
had such “extended closing dates” 
that there had not been time to make 
corrections. He does not indicate 
what publications have carried the 
“corrected” version nor does he give 
the text of the “corrected”’ passages. ) 

2. That the reason that Father Fal- 
lon had not “dignified” a letter from 
Lichtenstein with an answer was that 
he considered the letter “unfriendly 
and discourteous.”’ (Lichtenstein’s let- 
ter, after quoting the affidavit by the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Oslo that 
Norway does not interfere with Cath- 
olic marriages, then suggested that 
the Knights of Columbus had a moral 
obligation ‘“‘to retract the error pub- 


licly and with equal prominence in 
the pages of the same publications” 
which had carried the erroneous ad- 
vertisement. ) 

3. That the Knights of Columbus 
“have expressed our regrets to the 
Norwegian Embassy and _ indicated 
that changes in the copy were being 
made as soon as possible,” but that 
they feel there is “no reason for an 
apology” to Saudi Arabia and Green- 
land because “there are some limita- 
tions placed on foreigners married in 
these countries. .. .” (The “Andrew 
Jackson” ad had charged that “our 
[U.S.] personnel serving in Green- 
land and Saudi Arabia cannot get 
such permission [to marry] at all” — 
a charge which was false, as Church 
and State has proved.) 


Undoubtedly, the “corrections” 
which Father Fallon speaks of hav- 
ing made are changes in the text for 
future insertions of the advertise- 
ment, but without any effort to re- 
dress the damage already done or to 
disabuse the readers previously 
abused. 


In his letter, Father Fallon accuses 
Church and State of attempting “to 
discredit our [| Knights of Columbus] 
religious advertising program,” but 
the truth is that Church and State 
has made no comment whatsoever 
about any other advertisement than 
the one under discussion here, and 
that one only because it dealt falsely 
with American history and with 
church-state relations in four foreign 
nations. The Knights of Columbus 
have a right to expound their reli- 
gious beliefs, but not to falsify his- 
tory and spread misinformation 
about our country or any other. 
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Jefferson Saw Coercion of Opinion 
As Supreme Error of Governments 


“The error seems not sufficiently eradicated, that the operations of the mind, 
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as well as the acts of the body, are subject to the coercion of the laws. But our rulers 
can have authority over such natural rights only as we have submitted to them. The 
rights of conscience we never submitted, we could not submit. We are answerable 
for them to our God. The legitimate powers of government extend to such acts only 
as are injurious to others. But it does me no injury for my neighbour to say there 
are twenty gods, or no god. It neither picks my pocket nor breaks my leg. . . . It is 
error alone which needs the support of government. Truth can stand by itself. Subject 
opinion to coercion: whom will you make your inquisitors? Fallible men; men gov- 
erned by bad passions, by private as well as public reasons. And why subject it to 
coercion? To produce uniformity. But is uniformity of opinion desirable? No more 
than of face and stature. Introduce the bed of Procrustes then, and as there is danger 
that the large men may beat the small, make us all of a size, by lopping the former 
and stretching the latter. . . . Millions of innocent men, women, and children, since 
the introduction of Christianity, have been burnt, tortured, fined, imprisoned; yet we 
have not advanced one inch towards uniformity. What has been the effect of coercion? 
To make one half the world fools, and the other half hypocrites. To support roguery 
and error all over the earth. . . .”.—Thomas Jefferson, in “Notes on the State of Vir- 
ginia,”” edited by William Peden, University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
1955, $5.00. 
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Says Inquiries Make 
For Regimentation 


“The policy of the country has 
been to encourage people to finance 
religious, charitable, educational and 
scientific endeavor through private 
contributions rather than through 
taxes. 

“ , . If a Congressional committee 
may follow every foundation grant 
and analyze the thoughts of the recip- 
ient, then Congressional committees 
may follow ‘your’ money when it sup- 
ports preachers and teachers and seek 
to analyze and control their thoughts, 
too.”—Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, presi- 
dent, Fund for the Republic, at 
twenty-first annual meeting of the 
American College of Hospital Admin- 
istrators, Atlantic City, September 19. 
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Alaska Bus Law 
Faces Court Test 


A $1,250,000 school transportation 
law which would allegedly provide a 
“substantial portion’ of the funds 
for busses carrying parochial school 
pupils, faces constitutional challenge 
in United States District Court, Divi- 
sion No. One, at Juneau soon. The 
challenger is Woodrow W. Reynolds, 
suing as a taxpayer and represented 
by attornies Howard D. Stabler of 
Juneau and Henry C. Clausen of 
San Francisco. The defendants are the 
following territorial officials: Treas- 
urer Hugh Wade, Finance Director 
John McKinney, Education Commis- 
sioner Don M. Dafoe and Board of 
Education Members A. H. Ziegler, 
William Whitehead, Mrs. James 
March, Mrs. Myra Rank and Robert 
F. Baldwin. 

The recently adopted law (Church 
and State, April) provides for ex- 
penditure of the funds during the 
July 1, 1955 to June 30, 1957 school 
biennium for the benefit of all schools 
“in compliance with compulsory edu- 
cation laws,” whether public or non- 
public. It purports to be a “public 
health, safety, and welfare’ measure 
by reason of the facts that the “health 
of all children is endangered by re- 
quiring them to walk long distances to 
school in inclement weather; and 
their safety, also, is endangered in 
requiring them to so walk to their 
schools along highways that have no 
sidewalks.” 

Reynolds contends that the law 
contravenes Section 77, Title 48 of 
the territorial Organic Act forbidding 
expenditures “for the support or ben- 
efit of any sectarian, denominational 
or private school, or any school not 
under the exclusive control of the 
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Government... .” He argues further 
that it denies to taxpayers “the equal 
protection of the laws” by forcing 
some of them to contribute funds in 
aid of the schools of a sect not their 
own, and that “one particular sect” 
will receive a “grossly disproportion- 
ate” share of the meney. The plain- 
tiff also charges that the measure vio- 
lates the First, Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the U. S. Constitu- 
tion and “the Civil Rights Act (Sec- 
tions 1981, 1982 and 1983 of Title 
48 of the United States Code), all 
made applicable to [Alaska] by Sec- 
tion 23 of Title 48 of the United 
States Code. .. .” 

Readers can obtain valuable in- 
sights into the school bus controversy 
from Double Jeopardy, POAU’s re- 
print of a statement by Vermont 
State Senator Graham S. Newell (sin- 
gle copies free, 25 copies for 30c, 100 
for $1.00—order from national POAU 
headquarters). 


+ 


Hearings Stopped 
(Continued from page 1) 


licly with the American Jewish Com- 
mittee in a statement approving the 
cancellation. ) 

Roman Catholic comment during 
the two months of controversy which 
followed the subcommittee’s original 
announcement of the projected hear- 
ings seemed to indicate a gradual 
shift in attitude. The Jesuit weekly, 
America, was quick to hail the plan 
in an August 27 editorial which said 
the hearings would “give qualified 
representatives of the people a 
chance to explain in what ways the 
pro - secularist interpretation of 
Church-State relations positively in- 
fringes on the religious rights of 
American citizens by denying them 
the ‘equal protection of the laws.’ 
...” But by September 24 Managing 
Editor Patrick F. Scanlan of The 
Brooklyn (Roman Catholic) Tablet 
was warning: “The way the Hennings 
Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights is proceeding does not gen- 
erate too much optimism. . . . it is the 
object of much attention from groups 
who are dedicated to the creation of 
a high, thick wall between the state 
and religion. . . . Some of our readers 
may wish to express their views in 
order that the subcommittee members 
will know that there are two sides to 
most issues.” 

A behind-the-scenes conflict among 
top staff members of the subcommit- 
tee also played its part in bringing 
about the denouement. On October 
11 Chief Counsel Marshall Macduf- 


fie of New York resigned, giving as 
one of his reasons the fact that the 
subcommittee had appointed a “chief 
hearings counsel” as well as a “chief 
counsel,” an arrangement which he 
considered to be not “workable.” 
(Lon Hocker, Jr., of St. Louis was the 
chief hearings counsel.) Macduffie 
revealed that he had not approved of 
the preliminary questionnaire which 
Hocker had sent out to thousands of 
organizations and individuals, and 
that he did not agree with the meth- 
ods of Benjamin Ginzburg, a social 
scientist of Norwalk, Conn., who was 
the subcommittee’s director of re- 
search. He said that he doubted that 
the subcommittee would be able to 
hold “dignified” hearings under the 
circumstances. 


Something in Common 


From the evidence, it appears that 
all the disparate groups which op- 
posed the hearings had one thing in 
common—they were afraid. Everyone 
was afraid of everyone else. As POAU 
pointed out in its press release of 
October 4: “If that had been the at- 
titude of the Founding Fathers, we 
would never have had a First Amend- 
ment!” 

POAU will continue to discuss the 
issues, as indicated in its new pam- 
phlet, “without fear or favor.” The 
subject is close to the heart of Amer- 
ica, and neither political considera- 
tions nor the fears of sectarian groups 
should be allowed to impose a curtain 
of silence over it. 





’ Take Citizens as They 
Are, Magazine Insists 


) “-. >. ome cannot separate the 
‘good’ from the ‘bad’ citizen by any 4 
test of abstract philosophy or by any }§ 
rule of revealed truth.” 

This position was taken—or, rather, 
reiterated—by ‘The Commonweal,” 
lay Roman Catholic weekly magazine, 4 
in an editorial of September 9 re- 
plying to criticism of its stand voiced 
by the diocesan “St. Louis Register.” 
The controversy began with “Patriot- 
ism and Religion,” a “Commonweal” 
editorial of July 1 which took issue 
with commencement orators who “say 
that to be a ‘good American’ one must 
be religious . . . [and that] to be 
religious one must be a good Ameri- 
can.” “The Commonweal” called 
these propositions “extremely dubious” 
and the “Register” counter-charged 
that the lay journal’s editorial was 
4 “secularism, not even thinly disguised.” 
“The Commonweal” came back with 
a detailed 2-part analysis (September 
2 and September 9) which makes 
fruitful reading for all who are inter- 
ested in the fundamentals of church- 
state relations. 




















‘Times’ Prints Truth 
About Vienna Cardinal 


The death on October 9 of the 79- 
year-old Austrian primate, Theodor 
Cardinal Innitzer of Vienna, was 
noted by The New York Times on 
October 10 in a precedent-breaking 
obituary which failed to gloss over 
the seamier side of the prelate’s career 
—very rare treatment for a “prince 
of the Church,” living or dead. 

“Theodor Cardinal Innitzer,” the 
Times recalled, “won celebrity for the 
events of 1938, when he tried and 
failed to appease the Nazi invaders 
of Austria. He first sought—at the 
expense of a serious rebuke from the 
Vatican—to prevent a schism be- 
tween church and state. But within 
a few months, he himself was the vic- 
tim of Nazi hooliganism. 

“ . . Cardinal Innitzer in the pre- 
Anschluss years sought to build a 
backfire against Nazism. As Austria’s 
primate, he was conspicuously behind 
the conservative chancellors, Engel- 
bert Dollfuss and Kurt Schuschnigg. 
These Catholic leaders appealed to 
Austrian patriotism, installed author- 
itarian government, and in the proc- 
ess smashed Austria’s strong Social- 
ist movement. 

“When Herr Dollfuss was mur- 
dered by Nazis in an attempted 
Putsch in 1934, Cardinal Innitzer 
earned Nazi hatred by refusing to in- 
tercede for the killers, who were 
hanged. 


Raised Swastika 

“However, when German forces 
marched into Austria in March, 1938, 
Cardinal Innitzer had the swastika 
raised over St. Stephen’s Cathedral 
in Vienna, as well as over his own 
residence. He issued an appeal for 
Catholics to obey all orders of all 
officials ‘willingly.’ 

“A brief period of good feeling be- 
tween church and state ensued. Car- 
dinal Innitzer and the Austrian Bish- 
ops carried their cooperation to the 
extent of issuing a declaration urging 
their flocks to vote ‘Ja’ in the plebi- 
scite that would ratify the Anschluss. 
In it the Bishops ‘joyfully’ recog- 
nized Nazi achievements in social and 
economic fields. 

“Transmitting this appeal to the 
Nazi leader, Joseph Buerckel, Cardi- 
nal Innitzer concluded his letter with 
the Nazi salutation, ‘Heil Hitler!’ 

“Although the result of the An- 
schluss plebiscite was a foregone con- 
clusion, the then Pope, Pius XI, dis- 
approved. A Vatican broadcast spoke, 
in a degree of bitterness seldom 
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equaled, of ‘false political Catholi- 
cism,’ though it did not name the 
erring Cardinal. Cardinal Innitzer 
was summoned to Rome, and was re- 
quired to issue a statement virtually 
retracting the earlier declaration. . . .” 


Other Stories 


Although the Times put the Vat- 
ican—as distinguished from the “err- 
ing Cardinal”—in the best possible 
light, it nevertheless dealt more 
frankly with the facts than many 
other papers and press services. The 
Associated Press story, as published 
by the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald on October 10, bega>: “Theo- 
dor Cardinal Innitzer, 79, who once 
was stoned by the Nazis and later 
became a center of Austrian resist- 
ance to the Communists, died _to- 
day. ...” The Religious News Serv- 
ice account was similar in emphasis. 
Yet it would have been just as ap- 
propriate for such stories to have be- 
gun: “Theodor Cardinal Innitzer, 79, 
who once raised the swastika over 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral in Vienna 
and later signed a pro-Nazi statement 
ending with ‘Heil Hitler!,’ died to- 
EP 

To those familiar with the New 
York Times’ usual handling of “err- 
ing” prelates’ obituaries, the Innitzer 
story comes as a refreshing surprise 
(see, for instance, its kid-glove treat- 
ment of the late Michael Cardinal 
von Faulhaber of Germany on June 
13, 1952, although Faulhaber’s rec- 
ord had been comparable to Innit- 
zer’s). The Associated Press, in its 
handling of the Innitzer obituary, 
merely ran true to form (see Church 
and State story, “AP Errs—Late 
Msgr. Kaas was No ‘Anti-Fascist,’”’ 
June, 1952). 

As to the Vatican itself, the entire 
record of its relationships with fas- 
cist regimes has been treated realis- 
tically in books by James Hastings 
Nichols (Democracy and the 
Churches, Westminster Press, 1951) 
and Avro Manhattan (The Vatican 
in World Politics, Gaer Associates 
1949). 


+ 


Replies to Questionnaire 
(Continued from page 1) 


The Rev. C. Stanley Lowell, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., Methodist minister 
and a POAU Board member (answer- 
ing the question on whether or not he 
had noticed any infringements on re- 
ligious liberty recently): “There are, 
to be sure, plenty of these. The point 
is, though, that there can be no tes- 


timony [under the subcommittee’s 
rules] as to intention. |This] would 
rule out [references to] all statements 
of Roman Catholic clergy calling for 
‘distributive justice’ in the alloca- 
tions of public funds for education.” 

Dr. John A. Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary and 
a POAU vice-president (on the ques- 
tion of whether or not Congress 
should pass any remedial legislation) : 
“IT do think that, based upon this in- 
vestigation, appropriate legislation 
should be formulated to obviate rep- 
etition of violations.”’ 

The Advocate also quoted a state- 
ment of the Rev. Henry Hitt Crane 
of Detroit’s Central Church, that 
“the hearings are a good idea if for 
no other reason than to focus the at- 
tention of the nation” on a funda- 
mental problem, and contrasting 
views expressed by Dr. Georgia Hark- 
ness of the Pacific School of Religion 
(Berkeley, Calif.), Editor John C. 
Slemp of Missions (Baptist), Con- 
rad Bergendoff, Lutheran author and 
president of Augustana College 
(Rock Island, Ill.), and the Rev. 
W. E. Stanton of the (Methodist) 
Western Jurisdictional Conference. 
Dr. Harkness doubted that “any con- 
gressional committee has enough 
background in religion to deal with 
the issues theologically as well as 
politically.” Slemp urged Protestants 
to beware of the hearings, and ob- 
served: “Who knows, the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Sermon on the 
Mount may be next on the investi- 
gators’ list!” Dr. Bergendoff thought 
the hearings would cause mischief by 
bringing about “a sharpening of op- 
position between Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics.” Dr. Stanton expected 
that the hearings, like many others, 
would prove to be useless, and that 
after getting “some publicity” they 
would “die.” 

x Ox 


Before the Senate subcommittee 
abandoned its plan for religious free- 
dom hearings, it had scheduled the 
appearance of several leading legal 
and religious authorities at the first 
day’s hearing, among them, Leo 
Pfeffer, a counsel of the American 
Jewish Congress. Mimeographed cop- 
ies of Pfeffer’s prepared statement 
may be obtained from the headquar- 
ters of his organization, 15 East 84th 
Street, New York 28, N. Y. 


+ 


Be sure to mark your calendar for 
POAU’s Eighth National Conference 
on Church and State, January 25-26, 
1956. See this and forthcoming issues 
for details. 


CHURCH AND STATE 
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POAU Chides Governor 


For Sowing ‘Confusion’ 


“McKeldin Sees State, Church In- 
separable.” After newspapers used 
headlines like this over accounts of 
an address he had given on May 15, 
Maryland Governor Theodore R. 
McKeldin returned to the subject in 
a second address on June 1—the first 
having been given at an anniversary 
celebration of Christ Episcopal 
Church, Cambridge, Md., and the 
second at commencement exercises 
of Mt. St. Mary’s (Roman Catholic) 
College, Emmitsburg, Md. A few 
days later, POAU Executive Director 
Glenn L. Archer wrote to the gover- 
nor about the two addresses, saying: 

I fully agree that we must not succumb 
to “the tyranny of words,” and I welcome 
your affirmation, in the second address, 
that you “believe in separation of Church 
and State” as “the great bulwark of the 
rights of minorities’ and thus the pro- 
tector of “every religious communion in 
this country.” The fact that you found 
it necessary to make this explanation in- 
dicates that you had become aware of 
the confusion which had resulted from 
some of your remarks in the first ad- 
dress—particularly your observation that 
“we can’t really separate the two [Church 
and State].” But I am afraid that some 
of the confusion remains even when the 
two addresses are taken together. In other 
words, it seems to me that you haven’t 
quite managed to escape from. the 
“tyranny of words” yourself. 

If I understand the tenor of your re- 
marks at Cambridge, you were saying that 
the political institutions of this country 
have an essentially religious foundation 
and that as a consequence the govern- 
ment should “use the good offices of the 
Clergy” in its functioning. Unfortunately, 
you used historical illustrations which in 
my judgment prove the opposite of what 
you were contending. For instance, you 
referred to the “madness of the witchcraft 
scare and disgraceful hangings of 1692... 
[in] Massachusetts.” That “scare” and 
those hangings were carried out in the 
name of “God” by a colonial government 
which used the “good offices of the [estab- 
lished] Clergy” in ferreting out “witches” 
and other heretics and dispatching them 
from this earth. It was precisely because 
the ruling authorities believed that Church 
and State must be joined that the atroci- 
ties were held to be justified. The William 
Penns and Roger Williamses of the day, 
having fled from church-state machines in 
the Old World, were forced to fight such 
machines again in America. Your further 
comment that “It was religion that 
brought many from the Old World to the 
new land” implies, in the context of your 
Cambridge address, that you were think- 
ing only of the “religious” motivation of 
the colonists. You overlooked the “reli- 
gious” motivation of the governments 
which forced them to flee. In other words, 
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if religion “brought” them, it also “sent” 
them. It is always thus when church and 
state are combined—the result is not free- 
dom, but its opposite. 

I think it unfortunate, too, that in your 
Cambridge address you saw some kind of 
a precedent in the fact that “city, town 
and county police departments assign po- 
lice officers to direct traffic and help citi- 
zens cross streets to get to their Churches 
on the sabbaths.” It is equally true that 
traffic officers are assigned for political 
rallies and baseball games. Would you say 
that the political parties, the baseball 
teams and the government are all “joined” 
by virtue of this routine police service? 

In your Emmitsburg address, on the 
other hand, you seem to begin with an 
entirely different emphasis, when, speaking 
of the phrase, “separation of Church and 
State,” you say: “In its legitimate, diction- 
ary meaning that phrase is completely 
neutral. It implies no sort of emotional 
attitude on the part of either Church or 
State toward the other. It describes a 
status, and nothing more, and is as devoid 
of moral significance as is the existence of 
the Potomac River separating Maryland 
and Virginia.” To which I say, “Bravo.” 

My approbation, however, is short-lived 
when I find you declaring, only a few 
paragraphs later, that “as an officer of 
state, I must regard the work of such an 
institution as Mount St. Mary’s College 
not with approbation only, but with a 
lively sense of gratitude for what it does 
toward easing my own task.” If you were 
correct in insisting, at the beginning of 
your address, that church-state separation 
implies strict “neutrality” in the attitude 
of government to religion, then you were 
wrong in giving a very un-neutral endorse- 
ment “as an officer of state” to a sec- 
tarian institution a little later on in your 
address. 

If avoidance of the “tyranny of words” 
requires that we speak with precision, then 
surely the weakest parts of both your 
addresses are those in which you refer 
loosely to unnamed groups and individuals 
who would “carry to its extreme the pol- 
icy of separation of Church and State” 
and change the principle to mean “an- 
tagonism of Church and State.” Who are 
these groups and persons to whom you 
so vaguely refer? I cannot think of a 
single leader or organization of any con- 
sequence which would meet your descrip- 
tion. 

As one who has spent many years both 
as a public educator and a student of 
church-state relationships, I am convinced 
that, far from “deliberately and rigorously 
exclud[ing] the religious element,” the 
American public school system has striven, 
and with reasonable success, to treat of 
religion as a factor in the life of man in 
appropriate courses, including history, so- 
cial sciences, literature and the arts, along 
with other factors in the life of man 
which are considered in such courses. 
Sometimes, indeed, the public schools err 
in a manner opposite to that which you 
imply—that is, by allowing sectarian prac- 
tices to intrude into the classroom in dis- 
regard of minority rights and in violation 


of the “separation” principle in which you 
and I both believe. But nowhere have I 
seen appropriate documentation for the 
charge that our devoted and self-sacrific- 
ing public school teachers are “attacking” 
religion with the aid of “atheistic” teach- 
ing materials. On the contrary, the great- 
est danger today, it seems to me, comes 
from those religious zealots who are using 
the current crisis in the affairs of men as 
an excuse to destroy our non-sectarian 
educational system and replace it with a 
system dedicated to the indoctrination of 
all our youth in the tenets of a “majority” 
religion or combination of religions. 

For my part, I am dedicated to the 
maintenance of our principle of complete 
religious liberty under the protecting bul- 
wark of church-state separation. I trust 
that you, too, are dedicated to this high 
purpose and that our differences have only 
sprung from the misunderstandings arising 
out of the “tyranny of words.” 


+ 


There are no problems between 
church and state in Cuba, as in Ar- 
gentina. There is no state religion. 
All denominations have complete lib- 
erty and the people have freedom to 
practice the religion of their choice.— 
Cuban President Fulgencio Batista 
in a September interview with U. S. 
Columnist Drew Pearson. 


a 
Leader Training Session 


Set for 8th Conference 


A daytime Officers Training Ses- 
sion will be held by POAU on Thurs- 
day, January 26, 1956, as part of the 
Eighth National Conference on 
Church and State (January 25-26) 
in Washington, D. C. This new fea- 
ture of the annual conference program 
will be of particular value to POAU 
chapters and religious liberty com- 
mittees all over the country. To make 
sure of participation, interested 
groups are urged to plan now to cover 
transportation expenses for Confer- 
ence delegates and to communicate 
with POAU Organization Director 
John C. Mayne to inform him of their 
plans. To obtain program details, use 
blank below: 

Organization Director, POAU 

1633 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Sir: 

Please send me advance program 
details (daytime sessions, banquet, 
luncheon and mass meeting) of the 
Eighth National Conference on 
Church and State, January 25-26, 
1956. 
ss cnrssrcozemeinnseecs i enema epee 
Address seed 
City Zone 
State 








Clerics Gain in Demand for Bigger 


Role at White House School Parley 


Yielding to charges that failure to include parochial school representation 
on the state delegation to the November 28-December 2 White House Con- 
ference on Education would constitute “un-American discrimination,” a 
member of Vermont’s 10-member delegation stepped aside last month so 
that a Roman Catholic educator could be appointed in his place. John S. 


Hooper of Brattleboro, former state 
education board chairman, made the 
sacrificial move with the approval of 
Governor Joseph B. Johnson and 
Norton Barber of Bennington, chair- 
man of the delegation-selecting com- 
mittee, both of whom had been under 
fire from Roman Catholic Bishop 
Edward F. Ryan of Burlington and 
the Burlington Daily News over the 
alleged “discrimination.” 


This review’s earlier comment on 
the “discrimination” cry as raised by 
Archbishop Cushing in Massachu- 
setts (Church and State, October) 
applies with equal force to Vermont, 
Missouri, North Carolina and any 
other area where presumptuous prel- 
ates have sought forced entry into a 
function which should have been 
purely public or secular in nature: 
“The proper reply (which the public 
authorities will of course refrain from 
making) is that there is no reason 
why parochial school officials should 
be included, since any recommenda- 
tions which the Conference may make 
can apply only to public schools— 
unless the Constitution is to be vio- 
lated by incorporating church schools 
into the public school system.”’ 

The Administration itself opened 
the door for recriminations over se- 
lection of Conference personnel by 
announcing at the outset that the 
Conference would take in public, 
private and religious school interests. 
After the Roman Catholic attacks, it 
repeated its invitation to all, saying 
that the national planning committee 
was asking Protestant, Roman Cath- 





olic and Jewish groups to nominate 
delegates for the list of organizational 
representatives to be appointed by 
President Eisenhower. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt, general secretary 
of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, stated in Washington 
that he had been invited to sit in on 
major planning conferences and that 
his office would submit a nomination. 
He added: 


“Our differences have never been 
with the Conference itself on the na- 
tional level here, but with the com- 
pilation of some state delegations 
which completely ignored Catholic 
schools. 


“T don’t think that the omission 
from state lists represented hatred 
toward the private schools, but was 
due simply to the fact that state ad- 
ministrators didn’t think of anything 
but the public schools for which they 
have responsibility.” 

Also prominent as consultants to 
the national planning committee are 
Msgr. William E. McManus, assist- 
ant education director of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and Dr. Francis Parkman of the Na- 
tional Council of Independent 
Schools. Church and State believes 
that public deliberations, as well as 
actual legislation, on government aid 
to education may properly be con- 
cerned only with publicly owned and 
controlled institutions, with the pos- 
sible exception of institutions of 
higher learning pursuing work affect- 
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ing national defense or the general 
welfare. 


A much more important charge 
concerning the White House Confer- 
ence has been given far less coverage 
in the press than the ill-founded cler- 
ical complaints. Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, 
herself a member of the District of 
Columbia Conference delegation, told 
the October 21 state-wide convention 
of the Arizona Education Association 
in Tucson that the “White House 
Conference Commission was stacked 
with people who had become or who 
became indoctrinated with the Ad- 
ministration point of view . . . [that] 
the heat could be taken off the agi- 
tation for federal aid” by holding a 
Conference rather than enacting a 
law. Other non-clerical criticism came 
from the District of Columbia Board 
of Education and the local Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, whose 
spokesmen were not included on the 
District of Columbia delegation, and 
the American Jewish Congress, a lay 
organization which protested to New 
York Governor W. Averell Harriman 
over the appointment of former Sec- 
retary of War Kenneth C. Royall to 
head the state committee. Royall, the 
Jewish group noted, is an opponent of 
federal aid to education who would 
“pare down, eliminate and cut down 
the educational opportunities of fu- 
ture citizens.” 





Says Sects at Fault 
In Adoption ‘Scandal’ 


- . . to those religious leaders 
who declare that there are enough 
adoptive families within their own 
faith to care for their orphans, | can 
only reply with a simple question. Why 
are there so many orphanages? 

“I ask this solemnly, for the mail 
this very morning brings me a letter 
from a Pennsylvania physician. He 
writes: 

“I discussed with the commissioner 
of health the shocking situation of 
62,000 children institutionalized and 
separated from their parents here in 
our state. He felt that the major factor 
was a religious one and that, when 
one gets up against religious groups, 
it is impossible to operate.’ 

“What a condemnation of religious 
groups—no, what a challenge for 
them! Surely they do not know what 
they are doing. Surely when they real- 
ize that they are keeping children or- 
phaned, denying them the love of par- 
ents and home, they will see that they 
are denying the very spirit of true re- 
ligion!’—From “The Children Wait- 
ing,” article by Pearl S. Buck in the 
September “Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 











... forced worship stincks in Gods 
nostrils —Roger Williams. 
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